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FAMILY CIRCLE’ BROKEN. 


Messrs: Editors—I sent you, a year ago, 
@ brief notice of a family in my congrega- 
tion, composed of three persons, whose 
tinited ages overran two hundred and sixty- 
two years. That family has just been bro- 
ken up by death. With your permission I 
will repeat. come things I then said, and 
will say some things in addition. 

ooMrs. Jane» McOord was born in the 
North of Ireland, April 15th, 1760. She 


game to'this country with her husband in 


1785, aad landed at Philadelphis. Passing 
dver into Jersey, they settled near Bask- 
ihgtidge. Within what was then the con- 
gregation of Baskingridge, she has contin- 
‘ued to live for upwards of seventy-five 
years. During this period that church has 
had seven. pastors, all of whom she has 
known, and bes frequently heard preach. 
For the: last twenty-three years she has 
been es momber of the church of Liberty 
Corner, formerly included within the boun- 
daries of the congregation of Baskingridge. 
jo the 16th ult. she departed this life, at 
te age of one hundred years and eleven 
months. She had seven children, thirty- 
six grandchildren, eighty great-grandchil- 
» and five great-great-grandchildren. 
For more than forty years she walked be- 
tween six and seven miles to church—very 


seldom missing a Sabbath—and frequently, 


too, when the snow was so deep as to hide 
the fences. And so highly did she esteem 
the privilege of going to the house of God, 
éyen under such inconveniences, that as 
she hurried along on the crust of the frozen 
snow, she often felt, as she expressed her- 
self, as if she were climbing the Delectable 
Mountains, and almost within sight of the 
Celestial City. She was habitually cheerful 
and happy, and for a number of years has 
longed for the time to come when she should 
be absent from the body, and present with 
the Lord. She learned the Westminster 
Catechism when a child, and within a year of 
her death answered every question perfectly. 
She was in communion with the body of 
Christ more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. During this long period she profes- 
sed a good profession before many witnesses. 
She was always remarkable for her spirit of 
piety and devotion. She greatly loved the 
Charch of God, and not only prayed earn- 
estly for its prosperity, but gave liberally 
for its support. She always had some- 
thing for “‘the poor missionaries,’ and al- 
ways gave it cheerfully. She loved the 
word of God, and read it almost constantly, 
and when no longer able to see—as she had 
not been for the last two years—she would 
daily beg, and almost compel some one to 
read it for her. She was in many respects 
a remarkable woman, and her history is full 
of lessons of practical wisdom and piety. 
Would there were more like her. An 
humble, faithful, and devoted servant of 
God, she now rests from her labours, and 
has gone to her reward. E. 


_ For the Presbyterian. 


PASTORAL VISITING. 


There are few subjects about which min- 
isters, especially pastors, are more exercised 
than this; about which they converse more 
when together; which they find more diffi- 
cult as a duty to perform, to their own 
satisfaction, or to that of their people. 
Some, utterly dissatisfied at what seems the 
loss of time and the feeble results attending 
it, give it up almost entirely; and others, 
constrained by a sense of duty to persevere, 
confess at the close of their labours that 
their ministry, in this respect, has proved 
a failure. Will the brethren lend an ear 
to one who has felt these difficulties, and 
tried many experiments to overcome them, 
during a country pastorate of a quarter of 
a century, and who, though he will not say 
that he has succeeded, yet thinks that he 
has at least found out a better way than 
he, in imitation of the great body of his 
co-pastors, used to practise? 

Before speaking of this way, let some 
remarks be made on visiting in general. 
Every pastor has two kinds of visiting to 
attend to—distinct in themselves, though 
they may occasionally be made to overlap 
each other—one that belongs to him asa 
pastor, the other that belongs to him as a 
man, a neighbour, a friend. The first is 
pastoral, that is, religious and professional, 
by which I mean a part of his ministerial 
duty to his people, to which service they 
all have an equal claim; or, if any have a 
peculiar claim, it is only as they may be 
under peculiar troubles, either of body or 
of mind. The second is social, which he 
shares in common with other men, and is 
bound to perform no more than others. A 
minister is a citizen, a neighbour, a personal 
friend, a kinsman; and as such may, and 
must discharge the duties of such relations, 
social visiting among the rest. One who 
treats him neighbourly must be treated ia 
turn asa neighbour. A family that show 
themselves friendly and kind, and call upon 
him and his, are entitled to the same cour- 
tesy on his part. Not to render it, is uno- 
social, uncivil, and uachristian; excepting 
always the case of those whom he might 
consider to be unsuitable associates, of 
which every man: has the right to judge. 


- This distinction, when stated, may seem 


very obvious, and perhaps not of much con- 
sequence; and yet herein lies the marrow 
of the.whole matter, and almost all the 
difficulties of this subject on both sides arise 
from not making it, or from not regarding 
it when made. A young pastor is newly 
settled. Every family in his congregation, 
and many too out of it, expect him and his 
wife to visit them socially, to spend hours 
at a time, and to repeat these visitations 
often; giving him to understand that if 
this be done to some, and not to all, they 
will regard him as a partial and time-serving 
man. Io the kindness of his heart, and 
his strong desire to please, he makes the 
attempt, and he perseveres in it, until he 
finds that he has assumed a burden entirely 
beyond his strength, and is wasting many 
precious hours and days that belong to the 
Master and to his cause in other depart- 
ments. And yet all this might have been 
avoided, if he had resolved in the outset, 
and still better, if he had publicly expressed 
his resolve to his people in some such words 
as these, “I am your pastor; as such, [ 
owe you pastoral visits; by God’s help, I 
will endeavour to make them without par- 
tiality, and with a frequency proportioned 
to the size of my congregation and to your 
spiritual wants; but as to social, extra offi- 
cial visiting, I claim with reason the same 
privileges which you do. With those of 
you who show a social spirit towards me 
and mine, and who prove yourselves to be 
our personal friends, we hope to return 
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such favours, to treat you even as we are 
treated by you, to act towards our near 
neighbours as neighbours; and this with- 
out at all deserving or admitting the charge 
of being partial.” Let this be well under- 
stood on both sides, and this whole matter 
of visiting will cease to be a sore place in 
the pastor’s experience. 

And now, having thus cleared the way, 
let the plan referred to be stated. The 
congregation is divided into geographical 
districts, each containing as many families 
as the minister can readily visit in a day— 
say eight or ten. These are so arranged 
and published as that each family may 
know to which district it belongs. The 
pastor announces from the pulpit that on a 
certain day of that week he will visit the 
families of the congregation in such a dis- 
trict, either alone, or in company with an 
elder, if such aid can be procured. They 
go. They devote the time strictly to reli- 
gion. They read the Scriptures, instruct, 
catechize, admonish, reprove, exhort, in- 
vite, comfort, as the ages and characters of 
those present may seem to require. They 
pray. They freely distribute tracts to adults 
and children. Having thus spent about an 
hour, they depart, and so they pass the 
day. Another week the same process is 
repeated in another section. Thus the 
circle of neighbourhoods is completed. 
This may be done once a year, or two, 
three, or four times, according to the size 
and other circumstances of the congrega- 
tion. 

This method has some advantages over 
the usual miscellaneous and immethodical 
practice. As it regards the pastor, they 
are such as these:—He often secures the 
valuable assistance of his elders, to whom 
such duties belong, as well as to him. He 
finds families at home, and prepared to re- 
ceive and listen to him. He saves much 
time that would otherwise be spent on the 
road, or wasted in abortive visits paid to 
families not at home, or entirely occupied 
in other things. He secures ample room 
for study and for other duties, as well as 
for a proper amount of. social visiting 
amongst his kindred and personal friends. 
By pre-appointing the day, he allows no 
pretext for a parley with indolence or self- 
indulgence—no small matter to most of us. 
He does this most important and necessary 
work ‘regularly, equally, and thoroughly; 
none are slighted, none omitted; and, be- 
sides all these, he measurably satisfies an 
otherwise uneasy and reproving conscience. 

To the people there are also advantages. 
They get their wrong views of a pastor's 
duty in this matter corrected, and thus 
cease to exact what is not their due, and 
to make groundless charges of neglect, or 
of partiality. They soon come to see that 
all are treated alike—the poor and the rich 
—the rude and the refined. They obtain 
a visit of the best and most useful kind, 
and all mere idle gossipping with their 
minister is thus staved off—no small con- 
sideration. Being before notified, they may 
easily prepare for the occasion, arrange their 
business to meet it, and secure the attend- 
ance of all the members of the family. 
And they may learn how to secure social 
visits from the pastor and his family, if they 
really desire them. R. D. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


A Late Visit to St. Anne—Organization of a 
Second Presbyterian Church — Interesting 
Examination of Candidates for Admission— 
Measure of Christian Knowledge and Expe- 
rience—Preaching through an Interpreter— 
Ordination of Ruling Elders arid Deacons — 
Rev. C. Chiniquy makes an Impressive Ad- 
dress to those who form the Second Church— 
Christian Liberality in the Colony—FPros- 
pects, &c. 

Avrora, Iturnois, March 26, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—At a special meeting of 
Presbytery held in Chicago in February last, 
@ petition was presented by a number of 
heads of families, and others in St. Anne, 
to be organized into a Second Presbyterian 
Church, in order that they might enjoy the 
services of our young brother, Mr. Theodore 
Monod. After needful consideration, and 
with the expressed concurrence of the Rev. 
C. Chiniquy, the prayer of the petitioners 
was granted. A committee, consisting of 
Dr. Halsey, (Dr. Lord alternate,) Judge 
Scates, and myself, and of which I was 
chairman, was appointed to visit St. Anne, 
and perfect the arrangement. On Tuesday 
last, 19th inst., we repaired to St. Anne, 
and finding the people all waiting, entered 
at once upon our work. We had inquired 
of Mr. Monod how many he expected to 
enter the new organization? “I do not 
know—perhaps from fifteen to twenty-five,” 
was the reply. The feeling was expressed 
by Mr. C. A. Spring, who was present, that 
if twenty or twenty-five should be prepared, 
they would all feel very much encouraged. 
Our labours commenced at four o’clock 
P. M. with the expectation naturally re- 
sulting from these statements, and with a 
short recess for tea, continued until eleven’ 
o'clock P.M. Up to this time we had 
examined twenty-seven, and it was then 
announced that some thirty or forty more 
were waiting !—we therefore adjourned until 
Wednesday morning at half-past eight 
o’clock. Again resuming, we continued, 
with recess for dinner, until four o’clock 
P. M., when, though some others were 
anxious to unite, yet could not then be pre- 
sent, we adjourned. [Fifty-seven had been 
before us, and of these we admitted fifty- 
three, advising the remaining four to defer 
their union with this organization for a 
time. In all these examinations we endea- 
voured to ascertain what, in their judgment, 
it was to be a Christian—how Christian life 
was maintained, and how far any lingering 
confidence in the mere forms of worship, 
especially baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
might be influencing their minds; and upon 
all these points, and others incidental to 
them, we were both fully satisfied and 
most agreeably disappointed. For m (pt 
I can truly say I have examined and ad- 
mitted to the privileges of the Church very 
many who were raised under all the light 
and advantages of Protestantism, whose 
views and experiences on all these points 
were not more satisfactory or scriptural ; 
in many cases much more deficient. We 
all were very much gratified. With some, 
their distinct religious convictions seemed 
to commence three or four years ago; with 
others, at shorter and more recent periods. 
Their thoughtfulness was awakened by some 
word of God, read or heard, or from some 
providence, leading them to seek help, 
comfort, and strength from God. 

Two or three very interesting young men 
were among the number; one a boy of fif- 
teen. Several young women, too—one of 
them not more than fifteen. Each of these 
seemed to understand clearly that in profes- 
sing Christ before men they were renounc- 
ing the sinful pleasures—the “ pomps and 
vanities” of the world. It was refreshing 
to hear them speak of what they felt, and 


what they designed and hoped by the grace 
of God todo. Their modes of expression 


While many of them could not read, almost 
every one of the men that had families said 
that they maintained family worship. One 
man said he had a little daughter that 
prayed. I asked “How old?” ‘Seven 
years.” ‘‘Does she do more than repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer?” ‘Yes; she does that 
and says other words.”’ 

Both Mr. Chiniquy and Mr. Monod may 
feel gratified at such a manifestation of 
Christian knowledge and experience. And 
as these all came out of the First church, 
we may hope that they exhibit a fair sam- 
ple of the Christian knowledge and piety of 
those yet under the care of Mr. Chiniquy. 
Mr. Monod has laboured among them only a 
few {months last summer, and now for a 
short time this winter, yet some of them 


| trace their serious religious awakening to } 


his labours. May he have increasing en- 
couragement and blessing. 

On Wednesday evening, at half-past se- 
ven o'clock, we held a meeting for prayer 
and consultation in reference to the selec- 
tion of ruling elders and deacons. I took 


) occasion to explain at some length the na- 


ture of these offices, and the qualifications 


aright. Thursday morning, at half-past ten 
o’clock, we had service in the old chapel, 
which was not crowded as when [ saw it 
last spring, but was yet pretty well filled, 
and especially as the day was quite cold, 
and there was neither fire nor means of 
warming the room, except from two or 
three stove-pipes from the school room be- 
low. Here the congregation met all win- 
ter, severely cold as some of the Sabbaths 
were, without other means of rendering it 
comfortable. How many of our congrega- 
tions would attend church under such cir- 
cumstances? Truly I was led to feel this 
people love the gospel. 

I preached a short sermon from 2 Cor. 
v. 17, which was interpreted by Mr. Monod 
sentence by sentence. It was to me a novel 
mode of preaching, though the people lis- 
tened with marked attention. At the close 
I called out all whom we had received, and 
addressed through an interpreter likewise, 
on the solemnity of their new position and 
the importance of faithfulness in every 
Christian duty, charging them to follow the 
things which make for peace, and live in 
the charity of the gospel with all men—to 
pray for and contribute to the temporal sup- 
port of their young minister. After which 
an election was held for ruling elders and 
deacons—four of the former and two of the 
latter were chosen. Ordination by prayer 
and the laying on of hands followed, and 
then a brief charge to the officers and the 
church, closed the solemn and interesting 
service. Before the benediction, however, 
Mr. Chiniquy arose and delivered a very 
impressive and affecting address in parting 
with so many of his people. Tears came 
to many eyes. Many difficulties have ex- 
isted, fomented by outside influences, and 
their effects are still painfully manifest, but 
we hope this new movement will secure 
very favourable and peaceful results. Sus- 
picions, jealousies, and heart-burnings have 
found place, and brought forth bitter fruits, 
yet we trust the day is not distant when all 
will be healed, and peace will settle upon 
the troubled waters.* 

One fact, greatly to the credit of this 


were receiving the charities of the Christian 
public, this year they have subscribed sev- 
enty-two dollars for the Bible cause, and 
one hundred for the sufferers of Kansas. 
One poor man brought his fifty cents to 
Mr. Monod, saying, ‘‘I have seen so much 


to give this to send it to others.” 

This great movement could hardly have 
taken place without exciting the rage of 
devils, the jealousy of sectarians, and the 
deep anxieties of the friends of evangelical 
truth. We wonder that so few difficulties 
have occurred, where such persistent efforts 
have made to produce them, and where the 
infirmities of good men have had so wide a 
field for development. We take it as an 
evidence of special Divine guidance, that 
neither Romanists nor Protestants have been 
able to destroy this work. Though perhaps 
marred, and in measure arrested, yet mani- 
festly God is extending his sustaining care, 
and giviag, as we hope, assurances that fruit 
unto life eternal has been, and will be 
brought forth to the praise of his glory. 
Even if nothing more had been done, nor 
should be, than what was developed in the 
examinations for this Second Church, the 
efforts of the Church at large, and our own 
in particular, would be fully justified, and 
all her expenditures repaid. Great things 
have indeed been done, for which there 
may be joy ou earth, as I have no doubt 
there has been already in heaven. : 

Yours very truly, A. H. 


* So far as the causes of these troubles are 
cognizable by us, or the authors of them amen- 
able to this Presbytery, the whole matter is 
now, at the request of Mr. Chiniquy himself, 
sub judice, and we earnestly hope that such 
deliverance will be reached as will not only 
leave Mr. Chiniqtty recius in curia, but satisfy 
fully the Christian public. ‘Let justice be 
done, though the heavens fall.” | 

I found at Kankakee that a foreigner is en- 
deavouring to establish a charge of fraud and 
dishonesty against Mr. Chiniquy, but his own 
standing and character ought to be made good 
before his attacks shall be regarded as relia- 
ble. Whois he? Where are his vouchers? 


A Monk Preaching from the Bible. 


All Naples is now crowding to hear the 
sermons of a Franciscan monk, Giuseppe 
de Foria, who is preaching the Lent ser- 
mons in the Church of Santa Maria Nuova. 
He is a great orator, and in all his appeals 
to the heart and conscience of his hearers 
draws his arguments from Scripture alone, 
which he quotes in the Protestant version 
of Diodati. The Bibles in Diodati’s trans- 
lation, which during a short time were not 
offered for public sale, have reappeared in 
greater numbers than ever. ‘They are sold 
on every little bookseller’s stall throughout 
the city. The sermons of this Franciscan 
Father Giuseppe are producing a great im- 
pression on the Neapolitans. When he 
first began to preach, attempts were made to 
create a disturbance in the church, the other 
priests having spread the report that he was 
a Protestant, which, as regards the truths 
preached by him, is really the case; but, 
Protestant or no Protestant, there is now 
such a rush to hear him that you must go 
very early indeed to get a place. The Car- 
dinal Archbishop wages furious war against 
him, but he appears to pay little heed to 
the Archiepiscopal menaces and denuncia- 
tions. The Neapolitans are beginning to 
open their eyes to the effects of the mental 
bondage in which they have been so long 
retained by their priests, and if matters 
proceed at this rate we shall perhaps behold 
these quick-witted Neapolitans outstripping 
in religious speculation their fellow-country- 
men of Central and Northern Italy. There 
is a great change even in the tone of the 
lazzaroni. A few days ago a report ran like 
wildfire through the city, that the Pope had 
fled from Rome, that there was a general 
rising there, and that many of the cardinals 
and priests had been tossed into the Tiber. 
“Served them right,’ was the significant 
comment which the report called forth from 
most of the black-eyed and voluble-tongued 
macaroni-eaters whow it reached. — Cor. 


| London Post. 


| were naive and peculiarly impressive. | 


necessary for those who would fill them 


people, ought to be known. Last year they |. 


of the good effects of the Bible here, I want | 


~ 


For the Presbyterian. 


TEMPERANCE. 


That something should be done to revive 
the temperance cause, or at least to check 
the progress of intemperance, and save the 
young from falling victims to it, is a very 
general conviction among the friends of 
virtue and morality. Yet few seem to 
know what is best to be done, or even at- 
tempted. I wish to suggest a few things 
for consideration, partly with a view to call 
up attention to the subject, and elicit some- 
thing from others. 

1. I think we must begin the reforma- 
tion anew; we must diffuse information, 
and revive the pledge. Hence, 

2. Let the friends of temperance in every 
neighbourhood meet for consultation and 
prayer; and, where it oan be, let a sermon 
or address be delivered, so as to awaken an 
interest on the subject. 

3. Let associations be formed, and per- 
sons appointed to distribute tracts, and call 
on all the people, old and young, and solicit 
names to the pledge; or let the work be 
done by the friends of the cause without a 
formal organization; and let there be regu- 
lar monthly meetings for prayer and con- 
sultation, and mutual encouragement. 

4. The American Tract Society and the 
American Temperance Union publish a great 
variety of tracts on temperance, intemper- 
ance, &o. Some of these are very good. 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication also 
has two or three, or more. Let. suitable 
tracts be selected and distributed monthly ; 
and at the same time let there be occasional 
temperance lectures and sermons. Thus 
agitate the subject and inform the people. 
Especially let them kuow the extensive 
adulteration of liquors—the vile and poi- 
sonous stuff sold fur men to drink! 

5. The American Temperance Union 
has a small music book for children and 
others—‘ Band of Hope Melodies.” Fuar- 
nish the children with this, and teach them 
to sing temperance songs; and thus save 
the young. | 

All these things can be done by the 
friends of temperance in every neighbour- 
hood. 
cost. They do not contemplate foreign 
aid, exciting lectures, &c.; but plain and 
simple every-day work—work to be done 
quietly—work to be continued—a life-long 
work, and work in which females as well as 
others can successfully engage. Let the 
matter be thought of and talked about. 
Let something be attempted every where, 
and something will be done; yea, much 


may be accomplished, for God will bless. 


No one labours in his vineyard in vain; in 
due time ye shall reap, if ye faint not. 
J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PASTORAL RELATIONS DISSOLVED. 
Port Byron Church. 


At a meeting of the congregation of the 
Presbyterian church, Port Byron, New York, 
called by authority of Presbytery, to consider 
the request of their pastor, the Rev. A. P. 
Botsford, to resign his pastoral charge, the 
following action was taken: 

Whereas, This congregation has been cited 
by Presbytery to appear, by their Commission- 
ers, on Monday, April Ist, before them, at 
Phelps, New York, to show cause, if any they 
have, why the pastoral relation now existing 
between the Rev. A. P. Botsford and this con- 
gregation should not be dissolved; therefore, 

Resolved, That we unite with our pastor, 
the Rev. A. P. Botsford, in requesting Pres- 
bytery to dissolve the relation now existing; 
yet in so doing we feel the great loss we are 
about to sustain, and in view of it would be 
unwilling to concur, were it not that we feel 
disposed to yield to him in what he seems to 
consider his duty, and in leaving us we beg to 
assure him of our sincere esteem and earnest 
wishes and prayers that he may be greatly 
blessed in his person, in his family, and in 
the ministry of the gospel. 

JosepH Taytor, Chairman. 

8S. Horrman, Secretary. 


First Mansfield Church, Washington, N. J. 


At a meeting of the congregation of the 
First Mansfield Presbyterian Church of Wash- 
ington, New Jersey, held on Saturday, the 
23d ult., the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, Our beloved pastor, the Rev. 
Solomon MeNair, has offered his resignation 
as pastor of this church, and as he earnestly 
wishes the congregation to unite with him in 
requesting Presbytery to dissolve the relation 
as it now exists; therefore, 

Resolved, That we unite with the Rev. Solo- 
mon McNair in a request to Presbytery to 
dissolve his relation as pastor to this people. 
In doing this we will sustain a great loss, 
But as God, in his infinite wisdom and good- 
ness, has seen fit to call him from us, we will 
humbly bow. 

Resolved, That we, as a congregation, ought 
to. be thankful to our Heavenly Father for the 
many blessings we have received during his 
stay with us; and to whatever field of labour 
he may be called, we do most sincerely recom- 
mend him as a faithful servant of Jesus, and 
our earnest prayer is, that he may win many 
souls to Christ, each one of which will be a 
priceless jewel in the crown of immortality 
that awaits him hereafter. 

[esolved, That these resolutions be pub- 
lished in the Presbyterian. 

Davip P. 
JosEPH R. Itxson, 
Jacos V. CREVELING, 
James Lomerson, Chairman. 
CorNnEvius Stewart, Secretary. 


Commitee. 


The Chinese Insurgents and Religious 
Toleration 


The new number of the Missionary 
Magazine (of the London Missionary So- 
ciety) contains the following copy of an 
Kdict of Religious Toleration,” by the 
Chief of the Chinese Insurgents. The 
original is written by the young Prince, in 
the name of his father, on satin, with the 
vermilion pencil, and stamped with the 
seal of the Tae-ping-wavg, the celestial 
king. 

‘“‘Having received the decree of my 
Heavenly Father (God), of my Heavenly 
adopted Father —? and of my Father 
the Celestial King), I command all the 

ing’s officers, both civil and military, and 
all the Brethren, to be acquainted with it. 
The true doctrine of my Father (God), and 
of my adopted Father (Christ), is the reli- 
gion of Heaven. The religion of Christ 
(Protestant religion), and the religion of 
the Lord of Heaven (Roman Catholic reli- 
gion), are included in it. The whole world, 
together with my father and myself, are 
one family. Those who lovingly and har- 
moniously observe the regulations of the 
heavenly religion are permitted to come and 
visit (us). Now, from the memorial pre- 
sented to us by my uncles, Kan, Tsan, 
Chung, and others, I learn that the foreign 
teacher G. John and his friends, esteeming 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and reverencing 
and believing in my Father (God), and my 
adopted Father (Christ), to whom be thanks 
for the bestowment upon us of authority, 
power, and wonders, of which those who 
are far and near have reverentially heard 


They can be done too at little. 


prirnsig come for the express purpose of 
seeing the light, of beholdinog God and 
Christ, and of requesting permission to 
spread abroad the true doctrine. Seeing, 
however, that the present time is a time of 
war, and that the soldiers are scattered 
abroad in every direction, I am truly afraid 
that the missionaries might be injured by 
following the rabble soldiery, and that thus 
serious consequence might ensue. Still I 
truly perceive that these (missionaries) are 
sincere and faithful men, and that they 
count it nothing to suffer with Christ; and 
because of this [ esteem them very highly. 

‘‘Let the kings inform all the officers 
and others, that they must all act lovingly 
and harmoniously towards these men, and 
by no means engender contention and 
strife. Let all know that the Father (God), 
my adopted Father (Christ), my father and 
myself, are cne family; and let these men 
(missionaries) be treated exceedingly well. 

Respect this.” 

‘Nore (by one of the missionaries).— 
The Kan-wang told us that the Chief is 
anxious that his son should feel an interest 
in the propagation of the gospel, and 
therefore directed him to write it. In the 
Kdict the names of all the kings, and all 
the officers, from the highest to the lowest, 
are given. As no purpose would be gained 
by giving and translating these, I have 
summed them up in the general expres- 
sion, ‘Kings, officers, civil and military, 
and all Brethren.” The expressions ‘to 
the light,’ and ‘behold Christ and God,’ 
are explained in the fact that Nankin is 
the Jerusalem of the Celestial dynasty. I 
asked the Kan-wang if the above Edict 
opens up the whole of the [asurgents’ ter- 
ritory—Nankin not excepted—to mission- 
ary operations. He replied that it does. 
He named four missionaries, and_ said, 
‘Should either of these, or ‘all come, it 
would be all right. I know that they are 
prudent men. I must say, however, that I 
should be sorry to see indiscreet men com- 
ing to the capital. Still, if any mission- 
aries come, this Edict binds us to receive 
them.’ Thus, then, the above throws open 
the whole of the Insurgents’ territory to 
missionary work, so far as the Insurgents 
themselves are concerned. Here and there 
the phraseology is objectionable; still, this 
point is quite clear; they have done this 
not in ignorance, but with their eyes quite 
open to the difference which exists between 
them and ourselves.” 

The Directors of the Society add, that 
they have received a further and later let- 
ter from their missionary, Mr. John, stat- 
ing that he had started for the north, in 
the hope, in connection with Mr. Edkins, 
of securing eligible mission-stations among 
the millions who will, by the recent treaty 
of peace, beeume accessible to the labours 
of the Christian missionary. They hope 
also to hear that at leasta part of the junior 
brethren sent out by the Society in the 
autumn of 1859, who have hitherto been 
detained in Shanghai, will soon proceed to 
these northward regions, and open their 
ministry of mercy among the benighted 
people. , 


DEPLORABLE CONDITION of SYRIA. 


The following is a translated extract of a 
letter addressed by Pastor Kramer to the 
Neue Evangelische Kirchen Zeitung. 

‘‘T am, unfortunately, compelled to begin 
this communication with deploring the fact, 
that the state of this country is in the main 
entirely the same as it was six months ago. 
In spite of all the diplomatic notes, in spite 
of the regular sittings of the European 
Commission, in spite of the French army of 
occupation, the passive opposition of the 
Turkish Government is so obstinate and so 
extreme, that no foundation has yet been 
laid for pfocuring to the Christian popula- 
tion of Syria present tranquillity, and confi- 
dence in the future protection against their 
enemies, and the possibility of settling 
down in industrial pursuits. All the pro- 
ceedings instituted for the punishment of 
the guilty Turks and Druses have proved a 
mere farce, which the Turkish Government 
is coolly playing off under the eyes of Eu- 
ropean diplomatists. The Commissioners 
appointed to award compensation have done 
absolutely nothing; and those charged with 
the rebuilding of the villages have had to 
suspend their operations for want of funds. 
As the money required was given to each 
individual in instalments, according to the 
progress of the building, instead of being 
handed over at once, the consequence has 
been, that most of the houses which had 
been commenced, remain unfinished. Owing 
to the nature of the houses (built in 
great part of mud) in this country, this cir- 
cumstance is nearly equivalent to their de- 
struction, as the rain and snow freely enter 
them. Consequently, the clothes and cover- 
ings which have been distributed are rotting 
in the mire and wet;.and all this merely 
because the most wretched government on 
earth—if a band of unprincipled and rapa- 
cious functionaries deserve the name—is 
endured, nay, upheld, in treading under 
foot the Christian population of an entire 
country, because the Christian cabinets of 
Europe will not perceive that the power of 
Islam is effete! It is indescribably painful 
to witness the systematic decomposition and 
desolation of this lovely land! One can as 
yet see noend to the aid required. May 
the Lord grant that the sympathy and be- 
neficence of those who have so bounteously 
assisted the sufferers may continue !” 


THE PERSCUTIONS IN SPAIN. 


Persecution has for some time past been 
very severe against Protestants in Spain. 
In May, 1859, Escalante, a British subject 
and a Bible colporteur, was seized and cast 
into a loathsome dungeon, with murderers 
and other criminals, on the charge of selling 
Bibles; and after enduring several months’ 
imprisonment he was brought to trial, and 
condemned to nine years’ penal servitude ; 
but this sentence was, on appeal, reversed, 
and he was set at liberty. 

The priests have recently become alarmed 
at the progress of Protestant principles in 
that country, and have endeavoured by 
bonds and imprisonment to check the 
spread of the gospel. 

A young man named Alonzo, studying 
for the priesthood in the Roman Catholic 
Church, having seen a Bible at the house 
of José Alhama, at Granada, was induced 
to read it, and, being convinced of his er- 
ror, renounced Romanism, and embraced 
the Protestant faith. This fact becoming 
known to his family, he was persecuted, 
and to escape the horrors of a Spanish dun- 
geon fled to England, and is at this time 
engaged as a missionary to the Spanish 
sailors and others at Liverpool. 

In consequence of this persecution twelve 
other persons were in a short time seized 
and imprisoned in Barcelona and Granada, 
on account of their religion; six others fled 
to Gibraltar, in order to be under the pro- 
tection of British law. Many of these per- 
secuted refugees have thus been deprived 
of their means of livelihood, and are re- 
duced to great want. . 

Although most of the prisoners have been 
, released, there are two, named Manuel Ma- 


tamoros and José Albhama, who are still 


I have said. The Pope will not act. 


confined, and will be brought to trial; and 


_ two others have very recently been cast into 


prison. 

[The particulars of the case of Matamo- 
ros are then recapitulated. They are al- 
ready known to our readers, who will re- 
member his sufferings and failing health in 
the prison of Barcelona, and his removal to 
Grauada. ] 

On his arrival at Granada, through the 
kind exertions of an English gentleman of 
high position, his condition was ameliorated, 
and better quarters were assigned him; but 
lately his treatment has been so severe, that 
he says, in a letter dated January 23, 1861, 
‘‘The tribunals in this place are acting in a 
Satanic and inquisitorial manner with us— 
their fury is not to be satisfied, their thirst 
for our sufferings knows no limits, neither 
is it possible to explain them.” 

Nothing can more strongly indicate the 
persecuting spirit of the Spanish law than 
the following remark of a gentleman to Ma- 
tamoros:—‘‘T wish that you and Alhama 
had committed murder, robbery, any crime. 
I wish your offence, instead of being one 
against religion—instead of being that of 
Protestantism, had been a political one, you 
would have been set at liberty many days 
ago.” 

The present severe persecution of Pro- 
testants in Spain, and the evident aim of 
the Romish priesthood to exterminate, if 


possible, the Protestant faith in the land, | 


call for immediate action on the part of 
Protestants. The friendly intervention of 
England or France, it is believed, will alone 
save these poor creatures from a sentence 
of eleven years’ penal servitude at the gal- 
leys, as the Spanish clergy are the instiga- 
tors of the persecution, and an agent of the 
Bishop daily watches the progress of the 
trial, to see that no leniency be shown to 
the prisoners. To “succour these unhappy 
brethren” every effort should be put forth 
at this time; delay will expose them to the 
prolonged vengeance of the priesthood.— 
Circular issued by the Protestant Alliance. 


FRANCE AND THE PAPACY. 


In the space of sixty years the temporal 
Papacy has been seven times in peril. In 
1798 it was overthrown by the French re- 


volution; in 1800 the confederate kings 


walked over its ruins, devising how to ren- 
der them irreparable, and only diverted 
from their projects by the victories of our 
armies. Raised again in 1801, the Papacy 
was once more overthrown in 1809; in 
1814 it owed its existence to Napoleon, for. 
it is very doubtful, if the captivity of Pius 
VIL. had been prolonged, whether the Holy 
Alliance would have restored to him all his 
States; in 1817, two Italian sovereigns came 
to an understanding for the partition of the 
Pontifical States, and the combination failed 
by the succeeding revolutions of the Roman 
States, which threw the kings into the arms 
of the priesthood. The temporal power, 
overthrown in 1848, and restored in 1849, 
is now nothing more, as proved by the dis- 
patches of M. De Grammont, than an em- 
barrassment for every one—than an element 
of counter-revolution—than a monument of 
ingratitude. 

It was owing to the French army that 
the Pope was able to return to Rome in 
1849; it is by the French army that he 
has maintained himself there for eleven 
years, and Rome is nothing else than a 
focus of intrigues and conspiracies against 
France. In a dispatch (February 8, 1860,) 
very moderate, very curious, and in every 
respect most remarkable, M. Thouvenel es- 
tablishes the fact that the Pontifical Court 
has failed in all its engagements, in every 
diplomatic usage, that it has systematically 
mixed up religious with political questions, 
refused all concession, all reform, and “al- 
lowed the state of things to get worse—to 
that degree when the malady often becomes 
irremediable.” 

Struck with so much obstinacy, and wear- 
ied out by so much bad faith, M. De Gram- 
mont ended by telling Cardinal Antonelli 
(dispatch of March 3, 1860):—‘‘I begin to 
believe that you desire a catastrophe. * * 
You refuse to take a middle course of safe- 
ty, and you invoke the tempest as if you 
were speculating on the waifs of. the ship- 
wreck. * * * You might at least show 
a little desire of conciliation. You might 
promulgate the reforms agreed upon, and 
thus facilitate the task of the Government 
of the Emperor, whose most ardent wish it 
is to extinguish the fire of discord that is 
kept up between the Holy Father and his 
people.” 

To advice so wise, to demands so mode- 
rate, what is Cardinal Antonelli’s reply? 
Here is its text:—‘‘I can only repeat what 
He 
has bound himself to the Catholic world by 
his encyclical letter. He will do nothing— 
absolutely nothing.” M. De Grammont 
was not discouraged; he endeavoured to 
show to Cardinal Antonelli the danger he 
was causing the Papacy ¢o incur by the ob- 
stinacy of his refusal. ‘‘ But,’’ said he, “I 
soon perceived the inutility of my efforts. 
I found myself in presence of a fixed reso- 
lution, and which may be briefly stated 
thus:—The Pope will never acknowledge 
and approve any thing short of the com- 


plete restitution of the state of things to 


what it was ante bellum in the Duchies and 
the States.” Then he insisted no longer, 
and withdrew with this remark to Cardinal 
Antonelli: ‘‘ Your eminence, I leave you, 
deeply grieved at the inutility of my efforts, 
and very uneasy at the dangers into which 
the Holy See seems to be going with its 
eyes shut.” - 

These dangers, that terrified all sensible 
Catholics, the Court of Rome affects either 
not to see or to despise. It receives with 


affected pomp the thin legions which the - 


counter-revolutionary party sends it from 
France and Belgium; and if, among the 
‘‘Crusaders,” there happen to be any that 
dislike repudiating all sentiment of nation- 
ality, the ‘‘influential crusaders,” says M. 
De Grammont, take them soundly to task 
in these terms:—‘‘ Sir, a man is the Pope’s 
subject before being a subject of his sove- 
reign; if you do not entertain these ideas, 
what do you come here for?”’ 

_ The reader sees that the Court of Rome 
speaks and acts as it would have spoken and 
acted in the time of Innocent III.; it feeds 
upon illusions and pride; even since Cas- 
telfidardo, it dreams of triumphs and medi- 
tates conquests. It openly makes religion 
subordinate to policy, not perceiving that 
this subordination is precisely that which 
has most contributed to the decline of the 
Pontifical power. 

To preserve this power to the head of the 
Catholic Church, it is necessary to sacrifice 
the sacerdotal kingship, to take from him 
temporal power, and put an end to this 
amalgam formed out of a sacred ministry 
and a political power that has corrupted all 
the heterogeneous elements of which the 
Pontifical power consists. Wishing to se- 
cure to the Pope an existence independent 
of all parties, liberated from all diplomatic 
influence, and exclusively acknowledged in 
its ecclesiastical attributes, the French Go- 
vernment would have desired (dispatch of 
M. Thouvenel, April 7, 1860,) “That the 
Catholic powers, each in proportion to its 
population, should offer to the Pope a sub- 
sidy, which they would inscribe at the head 
of their public debt, the interest of which 


| 


the hands of the representative of His Ho- 
liness.”’ 

The Pontifical Government replied, that 
it will only accept tribute ‘under the form 
of compensation for first fruits, and the an- 
cient canonical rights over vacant livings, 
rights long disputed and finally abolished 
in all the States of Europe.” 

These pretended rights—these ecclesias- 
tical privileges—were a remnant of feudal- 
ism destroyed by the French Revolution, 
and which a few States— Piedmont for in- 
stance—made fora long time the mistake 
of forgetting, in the midst of modern insti- 
tutions. .To have at the present day the 
pretension to resuscitate and maintain cleri- 
cal feudalism, when the political and mili- 
tary feudal system has utterly disappeared, 
is an act of folly that appears incredible, 
even when we find it attested by official 
documents. And since the Pope’s advisers 
are afflicted with such incurable blindness, 
the time is not distant when they will be 
glad if we should be willing to be satisfied 
with the concessions that they now reject 
with so much arrogance. But then they 
will be told—as all powers are told when 
irrevocably lost—‘“‘ It is too late.”—VParis 
Presse. 


POPISH HOME MISSIONS IN ITALY. 


What are called ‘“‘ Home Missions” are de- 
scribed by one of the Italian Correspondents 
of the Londun Times thus:—“I have been 
present at many of these Missions, and have 
thrilled with horror at the means which I 
have seen adopted to ‘spiritualize’ the mul- 
titude. Priests throwing skeletons over the 
pulpit and rattling them against the wood- 
work, to show the certainty of death; hold- 
ing lighted torches under the wrist to illus- 
trate the nature of hell-fire and the future 
fate of the sinner; lashing themselves with 
iron chains, to urge the necessity of penance, 
while a thousand victims of supefstition 
were on their knees scourging their backs 
with whips brought to church by order; all 
this mountebank performance accompanied 
by shrieking, yelling, fainting, and followed 
in some cases by premature births and un- 
timely deaths,—this is merely a glimpse at 
the spiritual phase of the Home Missionary 
labours; but then there was a private, out- 
of-church investigation of families and indi- 
viduals, until the mind and heart of the 
country had been scrutinized microscopi- 
cally, and another report was drawn up to 
be laid before the Conference of Missions 
in the palace of his Eminence, the Arch- 
bishop of Naples. From all this spiritually- 
degrading influence and political espionage 
the country is now liberated.” 


A Short Epistle to Wives and Mothers. 


My Dear “ Martha’’— Sisters.—I feel so 
much sympathy with you, though we are 
personal strangers, that I wish to address a 
few lines to you. 

I suppose that we ‘ Marthas” are rather 
a numerous body of women, scattered 
though we be, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. And [I trust we all 
have sufficient humility to acknowledge the 
fitness of this name as applied to us. God 
grant that of each one of us it may be said, 
by our beloved Master, that we have also 
the distinguishing characteristics of Mary. 

The leading traits which mark us as 
‘¢ Marthas” are two—first, a sincere love to 
Jesus, with an earnest desire to do some- 
thing actively for him—and, secondly, a 
care and trouble about ‘‘ many things.” 

I must acknowledge that I always felt a 
secret sympathy fur Martha. I think “how 
much more pleasant and easy it would have 
been for her, too, to sit at her Saviour’s feet 
and listen, having n» care for household 
matters.” | 

‘But, as he who can read aJJ hearts and 
never errs, drew a comparison favourable to 
Mary, we must conclude that he saw more 
than the mere necessity of labour and trouble 
in Martha’s occupations. 

However that may be, I think I know 
many ‘‘Marthas” now, who would gladly 
leave all, and hasten to Mary’s blessed seat. 

This may not be. 

And it just now occurs to me that the 
reason for our Saviour’s gentle reproof to 
Martha, may have been the same as that 
given in another place— Me, ye have not 
always,’’ and may only have been applicable 
while he was personally on earth. I hope 
to be able to convince you that we, who 
have all these earthly cares imposed upon 
us, can be diligent in business, and, at the 


same time, be ever at the Master's feet, 


learning of him. 


Turn we then to our Guide-Book, and let 


‘us see what promises, encouragements, and 


directions wé find there. 

‘‘T will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another comforter, that he may 
abide with you for ever.” 

‘For he dwelleth with you, and shall be 
in you.” 

“‘{ will love him, and will manifest my- 
self unto him; and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him.” 

These precious promises were made by 
our beloved Saviour just before his death. 
How strong the language !—how full of 
meaning! They were intended to comfort 
his disciples then—they will do so now. 
Let us apply them. ie 

We are wives, mothers, housekeepers. 
After a broken night’s rest, we are awakened 
at dawn by a restless infant, whom we can- 
not coax into slumber again—and thus the 
day’s work is commenced; and often and 
often the hours pass by, and we cannot find 
the moment for a literal retirement to a 
literal closet.” 


Many a clergyman, with his uninterrupted 


hours in his quiet study—many another 
active Christians, whose busy hours are 
numerous, but to whom the leisure time 
comes at last—will doubt this. Few mo- 
thers will. A mother’s work is never done. 

How precious then to know that, if we 
cannot retire to a closet to meet our Sa- 
viour, he is willing to come to us in our 
nurseries, our kitchens, our parlours, and 
every where our occupations call us. He 
will ‘‘abide with” us, will ‘‘dwell in” us. 
Can we not, then, turn to him every mo- 
ment as fresh occasions occur, demanding 
grace and strength ? 

A servant is ignorant, or impudent, or 
careless—our patience is just giving way. 
But the Helper is near—let us pause and 
lift the heart, and ask for that love which 
endureth all things. 

A child is exacting and petulant—an- 
other disobedient and perverse—another 
sick and weary—or, perhaps, all are quar- 
relsome;' the very hour we had set apart 
to go away for private prayer for the grace 
we so much need, is consumed in our en- 
deavours to attend to each—to all. We 
think, perhaps, “How can I grow in the 
Christian life?” Ah! this is just the 

lace—just the mode—and here close at 

and is the Teacher. Let usaskhim. He 
will apply the lesson, will give the patience, 
the strength, the wisdom requisite to calm 
all these discordant elements, and, at the 
same time, carry us forward and upward 
higher in the heavenly road, than the same 
hour passed in the closet could have done. 

Let us only realize how near he is, walk 


| would be paid at the regular periods into 


by the people. 


with him every moment, and accustom our- 
selves to turn to him the moment our 
attention is disengaged from other subjects, 
as the flower, pressed down by the careless 
step, springs elastic up the instant the 
pressure is withdrawn. 

To a Christian, the thought that God is 
near, and sees every action and motive, is 
only one of delight. Let us cherish and 
comfort ourselves with it. Let us make 
our every room a “‘closet,”” our every hour. 
his especial one—so shall not our cares, 
however numerous or pressing, keep us from 
him, or hinder us in our “race.” 

We may, if we will, sit at his feet with. 
our children in our arms, our occupations 
in our hands, and he will teach us as he 
taught Mary. 

If we “love him and keep his command- 
ments,” he will “love us,” “come unto 
us,” ‘“‘ dwell in us,’’ and “ abide for ever.” 

But_our Guide-Book has also some plain 
directions, which seem intended especially 
for you and me, dear sister Martha. 

Here are two or three: 

“Speaking to yourselves in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs. Singing and 
making melody in your heart to the Lord.” 

‘Giving thanks always for all things.’’ 

‘In his name shall they rejoice all the 
day long.” 

“Shall they rejoice?” Dear sisters, that 
means us. It certainly means you and me 
if we are truly ‘daughters of the Lord God 
Almighty.” 

Do we obey and fulfil these directions? 
Do let us be cheerful Christians! I do not 
say cheerful women merely—there are many 
such.. I say cheerful, rejoicing Christians. 
Let us be the light of our households. No- 
thing spreads such a -_ over a family 


(excepting her absence) as a downcast wife 


and mother. The youngest child will no- 
tice it and ask the reason. I know, and 
you know, how wearied we often become 
with the ceaseless questions, the boisterous 
mirth, the petulant replies, the demands 
for amusement of our little ones—added to 
the weight of care, and press of work, and 
the hundred other annoyances to which we 
are liable. When to this we add the ner- 
vous depression and irritation caused by 
feeble health, we can truly say that no one 
but ourselves can estimate the demands 
upon temper and cheerfulness to which wo 
‘“‘ Marthas” are subject. 

But this is the very reason that we 
should strive for that Christian “ joy” which 
‘‘no man taketh from us,”’ and ours is the 
very place in which to “fight the good 
fight” with ourselves in order to obtain it. 
Could we grow half so fust in this grace 
had we no hindrances? 

Yes, let us be cheerful. When all 
things seem most distracting and weary- 
ing, think joyously of the ‘Rest that re- 
maineth.” 

When our children are ungrateful and- 
disobedient, think thankfully how He bears 
with our disobedience and ingratitude. 

When a friend, a sister, a husband, an- 
noys or hurts us by an ill-timed or unkind 
remark, let us either bear with them as 
brethren in Christ, or pity them as. strang- 
ers to our deep joy. ; 

Above all, whea our own sins and short- 
comings weigh us down to the very dust, 
let us think of the “double cure” wrought 
out for us by the “ Rock of Ages,” and let 
us rise to the contemplation of that glorious 
state when “they sin no more.” Surely, 
surely, the thought that Christ has died for 
us, that he has chosen us, that he loves us, 
dwells with us, is joy enough to make the 
countenance always cheerful, and external 
circumstances are more than balanced by 
the well-spring of happiness in the heart. 

The truth is, that we all love to sit down 
and indulge in thinking over our peculiar 
trials, principally to justify ourselves in 
feeling so worried and annoyed. But let 
us not cherish the habit. The instant 
we can recover ourselves, let us turn to 
thoughts of him—let us assist ourselves in 
forgetting troubles by singing some of those 
‘‘psalms or hymns” spoken of in the text, 
making melody in our hearts to the Lord. 
Or let us recall some comforting text, and 
thus encourage every impulse to look on 
the bright side. 

We must remember that ail our ciroum- 
stances, however disagreeable or trifling, 
are allowed by God as our best discipline— 
every petty trial, as well as every severe 
affliction. 

Thus may we rejoice always, and give 
thanks for all things. 

May we all meet in heaven, and there, 
when earthly cares are ended, see how they 
have helped to prepare us to sit at his feet 
for ever. 

Your loving sister, 


MARTHA. 
Recorder. 


CHURCH REFORMS IN NAPLES. 


Naples, March 6, (via Marseilles.) —The 
Archbishop of Naples refused to be present 
at a Te Deum celebrated for the surrender 
of Gaeta. Popular disturbances ensued, 
and the Archbishop’s palace was attacked 
Strict orders have been 
sent respecting the resistance of the pre- 
lates. 

The London Post correspondent says: 
‘We are only at the beginning of a war 
tween the Italian Government and the 
clergy. When the news of the fall of 
Gaeta spread throughout the country, two 
or three of the Neapolitan prelates, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Capua, and the 
aged Archbishop of Lanciano, set the ex- 
ample of intoniog in their cathedrals the 
Te Deum raised in gratitude for that event; 
but the great majority of the Episcopal 
body, under the smaggas of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Naples, prohibited Ze Deums 
from being sung throughout their dioceses. 
Amongst these re-actionary prelates Mon- 
signor Gallo, the Bishop of Avellino, stood 
forth conspicuous. The councillor of ad- 
ministration charged with the department of 
public worship, found himself, in conse- 
quence, obliged to write on the 16th ult. 
to the bishop an official letter, in which he 
reminded him that the attempt to _ 
effect to instructions received direct from 
Rome, without having first obtained the 
royal exequatur, was a crime punishable 
the third article of the decree of the 24 
September, 1860, and that the Government 
was determined to apply and to execute 
the laws impartially against deliaquents of 
whatever order, or however high in rank. 
To this communication the Bishop drily 
replied that he knew no master but the 
Pope, and would continue to act solely in 
obedience to the instructions which he 
might receive from Rome. The conse- 
quence of this difference between the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities has been an 
entire suspension of all ecclesiastical busi- 
ness in the diocese; no marriages have been 
celebrated for some weeks, because the 
Bishop and his vicar have refused to act. 
Of course, this state of matters could not 
continue, and orders were transmitted by 
telegraph from Turin to the effect that the 
Bishop should be conveyed to the capital, 
as the Archbishop of Pisa was last year. 
Bishop Gallo hid himself, so that some days 
elapsed before the order could be executed; 
but he was at last arrested, conveyed on 
board the Clotilde steamer on Sunday morn- 
ing, and is, I have no doubt, by this time 
at Turin. 
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